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HOME PREPARATION FOR SCHOOL, 
FROM A LECTURE, 
Delivered before the American Institute of -Instruction. 
BY REV. JASOY WHITMAN. 
(Co neluded.) 


There is still another consideration, which appeals 
(lirectly to the y arming affections of the parental 
heart in behalf of strenuous efforts to establish, in 
early life, the fixed habit of prompt and cheerful obe- 
dience. It isthat by so doing they will be conferring 
‘he greatest possible benefit upon their children, in 
regard to their ftture characters and happiness. If 
there is any one trait, which is more immediately 
connected cH another with respectability of charac- 
ter and with the happiness of life, it is the possession 
of the power of self-control. The world is full of 
vexations, disappointments and provocations, as well 
as of temptations and allurements. He, who would 
command respect, or enjoy happiness, must pear 
calmly the one, and withstand firmly the other.” In- 
deed, the man who has no power of self-control, who 
lies at the mercy of his wayward inclinations, his 
craving appetites, or lus turbulent passions, can 
neither command the respect of others, nor enjoy thé 
approval of his own heart On the coutrary, he who 
has full command of himself, who can control his 
appetites and inclinations, and curb his passions a, 


while he enjoys much inward peace and calm com. 


of self-government. And every act of obedience, 
which the child may render to the voice of authority, 
isan actof self-government The child, for example, 
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obedience, becomes in after lite a man of calm and 
steady seli-control, commanding the respect of others, 

and enjoying the approval of his own heart. 

I have seen those, whoin childhood were subject- 
ed to the unreasonable commands, and the cruel and 

harsh treatment of intemperate parents, and who 
were trained in this unfortunate way to habits of obe- 
dience, who in after life became men of influence in 
the community, manifesting great power of self con- 
trol, and enjoying the respect of their fellow men 

And I have attributed the character of manhood tc 
the power cf self-control, acquired while forming, in 
early life, and under severe and objectionable disci - 
pline, the habit of ready obedience. On the othe: 
hand, I have seen those, who, in childhood, were 
surrounded with means of improvement, and placed 
amid influences which would be regarded as favorable 
to correctness of character, but who seldom, if ever, 
had their inclinations checked, or their desires thwart- 
ed, and who never formed habits of obedience tv 
parental commands And these persons be-ame in 
manhood the mere tools of their own changing 
whims, or the slaves of their own appetites and pas- 
sions AndI have queried whether this said resul: 
may not be attributed to their want of the power of 
self-control, which should have been acquired while 
forming habits of obedience in childhood. 

Again. IT have heard men attribute all they were in 
character, and all their success in life. to the flogging: 
‘they had received in childhood) And T have no doubt 
that for much of character and success they were in- 
debted to the power of self-contrel acquired while 
forming in childhood the habit of obedience, even 
though that obedience was secured by what we deen. 
extremely objectionable means And instances of thi- 
kind show the imporiance of the habit, and teaef: 
us that while we are endeavorine to remove from on 
processes of education and modes of early trainin, 
these justiy obnoxious means, we should insist wit) 


vill. e s the respect of his fellow ment | greater earnestness upon the formation of the habit o: 
wil, ever commanc«s the respect uls lellow ment |: } 


rompt and cheerful obedience. by instramentalitie 
Pp : 


posure of mind. But this power of self-control, so of a purer and holier coaracter. | Then, too, ther 
important in its bearings upon character and happi- have been those, who, after a childhood of unlimi: 
uess, is to be acquired in early years, by specific acts ed indulgence, have acquired by vigorous efforts i: 


after life this power of self-control. But it has bee 
only by the severest struggle with inclinations au 
habits which had acquired ia the indulgences +7 


who ceases crying, wipes up his tears, and goes childhood, an almost unconquerable power. Conk 
cheerfully to his play or to his assigned duty at the | such, from the midst of their strugzles, appeal i» 
command of parental authority, has performed an | parents on this subject, they would say with much 
act of self-control, and has acquired, thereby, an in- | ¢amestness, as you would show yowselves frienc+ 
teased power of self-command. The boy who checks | to the future happiness of your children, form then: 


his craving appetites, and abstains from desired in- | to habits of ready, cheerful obedience while vouns 
ulgences, under the influences of an affectionate and so save them from the almost death-strage! 

egard for parental prohibition, has in that act exer- through which we are called 10 pass.” Phe rst 
‘ised the power of self-government, and has done | item, then, of home preparation for school. wit! cou- 
omething to train his appetites to an habitual and | sist of efforts to train the young during the euriie: 


romp acquiescence in the decisions of the will. In 


is Way, he who in childhood is trained to habits of! dience. If this be done by the paremt. = ! this alen- 


years of childhood, to habits ot ready. cheeritd ot 
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much will be accomplished towards rendering the {a- 
bors of the teacher pleasant, securing the rapid pro- 
gress of the scholars, and elevating the scliool to a 
nigh rank of efficiency. 
he second item of home preparation, which I 

would notice, relates to the importance of efforts, on 
the part of parents, to secure the regular and pune- 
tual attendance of their children at all the sessions 
and upon all the exercises of the scheol. One of the 
greatest h ndrances to the progress of individual pu- 
pis and the high standing of our schools, arises from 
the want of regularity and punctuality in the attend- 
ance of the pupils. Some are absent one, two, or 
three days in the week, and others, who are more 
regularly present, often miss the exercises of their 
class by the lateness of their attendance, or hurry 
over their studies in view of an early dismission, 
which parents have authorized. And what is the ef- 
lect of this upon the scholar and upon the school ¢ 

Upon the scholar himself it exerts a most deleteri- 
ous influence. Every teacher knows that the con- 
unued and permanent interest of the scholar in his 
studies will depend upon his passing regularly along 
inthem step by step, with the feeling that he has 
mastered all that he has met with, and is prepared to 
arapple with vood hope of success with whatever 
may present itself. ‘The gratification arising from 
past success, and the thought that he is master as far 
2s he has gone, together with the hope of future vic- 
tories, avill inspire an earnest zeal and keep alive a 
permanent interest. Buton the other hand, every 
teacher kmows that the omission of a single step. or 
the failure to understand iully the steps passed over, 
will do much to destroy whatever interest may have 
deen feltin the studies pursued. Suppose that your 
child enters school and becomes interested in his 
studies, and then is kept at home for aday at one 
time, and a helf a day at another—some weeks two 
days, and some thvee. He falls behind his class, or if, 
ior the sake of convenience, he is kept along with it, 
ne feels his deficieuwcy and inferiority, becomes dis- 
couraged, and loses hts interest. From = waut of in- 
terest Ju lus studies sprangs that listlessness and pro- 
peusity for mischiet, which are so annoying to teach- 
ers and so destructive t# tle best interests of the 
school. tn some instances the very brightest boys in 
the school becerse the dullest pies ts in the class, in 
consequence ef the irregularity of their attendance. 
{udeed, so deleterivus is he iziluence of irregularity 
in attendance upo:. the pup timself, that I verily 
believe that five inenths schoaktg in the year, where 
the attendance is regular. and punctual, is far more 
valuable than seven menuths.af irregular attendance, 
scattered over a period of nine menths’ duration. 

And the effect of this imegularity of attendance 
upon the general character and success of the school 
.s most disasirous. This may ‘be perceived at a sin- 
vleglance. Here, for example, as a class of ten or 
twelve in Arithmetic or Grammar. On come days 
there are six scholars present, ox some, five, on 
some eight. A series of lessons has been assigned 
and passed over, aud a course of familiar oral expla- 
nations has been given. Dut on no tw successive 
days has the class consisted of the same members. 
Upon questioning them upon the studies they have 
passed over, the answer of one is, “I was absent 
when the class were upen that lesson.” The answer 
of a second is. “ I was uot present when those _prin- 
ciples were explained.” Andso it is through the 
wale class. Consequently, much time must be 


epent, with those who have been irregular in their 
attendeuce, upon lessons and explanations already 
familiar to those who have been regularly present. 
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And, if the latter are kept back to accommodate the 
former, there will be danger that they will loose the 
interest they feel, while the others from the very fact 
of their irregularity have already become utterly in- 
different to their studies. I have sometimes thought 
that a teacher would be justified in making a different 
classification ot his pupils from what is customary, in 
classifying them according to the regularity of their 
attendance, placing in one division those who might 
attend regularly and punctually, amd to whom, there- 
fore, regular and etlicient instruction could be given, 
and in another, those who are irregular in their at- 
tendance, and to whom, in consequence, only de- 
sultory and occasional atteniion could be rendered. 
Every one will admit that the evil to which I have 
now alluded is a very serious evil, exerting an inju- 
rious intluence upon the progress of individual pupils, 
and upon the general hesaier of the school. 
what is this serious cvil owing? It isto be attributed, 
I answer, to the fact that parents do not estimate 
aright the comparative value of a good education. 
They do not feel, that, in giving their children this 
treasure, they are bestowing upon them the most 
valuable and enduring wealth. Parents are apt to 
feel that certain chores must be attended to, and cer- 
tain errands run, that the haying must not be neg- 
lected. and that the boys must be kept at home. But 
what if some little pecuniary loss should be incurred, 
or some little money expended in procuring extra 
help! What is that, in comparison with the boy’s 
education? You must bear it in mmd that it is not 
the mere loss of a day or a week, it is not the mere 
loss of time, invaluable as that possession is. It is 
the bad intluence exerted upon the feelings and the 
character of the boy. It is the loss of interest in 
study which is experienced, and the indifference to 
the value and importance of a good edacation, and 
to all mental improvement which is generated. It 
the boy sees that, in his father’s estimation, there are 
many things which must be attended to in preference 
to the school, many things for which the school must 
be neglected. it will be the natural and almost inevi- 
table result, that he will himself regard the school, 
the eeacher and the advantages of a good education 
with jeclings of indifference. He will ~anifest but 
little interest in regular and punctual « ondance at 
school, ard still less interest in the studies to which 
his attention may there be directed. And the in- 
fluence of this stute of the feelings does not cease 
with the years of childhood and youth. There fol- 





lows from it a paralyzing indifference to all efforts for 


enlightening the mind, and elevating the character, 
by reading, or otherwise, in after life. In this way 
a parent, by compelling his son to attend school so 
irregularly as to lose his interest in the studies there 
pursued, may inflict upon him an injury for which 
money can never remunerate him. It will be said 
that there are some parents so situated that they need 
the assistance of their child «1; that the father needs 
the labor of the boys in the shop, or on the farm, and 
the mother, the assistance of the girls in the cares of 
the household. This may be true in some cases 
But there are very few parents, who could not make 
some arrangement, if they estimated aright the value 
of a good education and the importance of school 
privileges, by which, if their children could attend 
only a partof the time, they might be regular and 
cainetoat while they professed to attend. These ar 

the parents who most frequently say, ‘‘ we can leav 

our children no other inheritance a good educa 
tiou.” Will they be so cruel as to.diminish by thei 
own negligence, as far as possible, the value of eve 

that, when opportunities for securing it are afforded @ 
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the public expense? If, then, the first place among the 
detaits of trome preparation forschool, be assigned to 
the cultivation of the spirit and the formation of the 
habit of agp: and cheerful obedience, the second 


suggestion will relate to the importance of efforts, on 
he part of parents, to secure the regular and punctu- 
| attendance of their children at all the sessions, and 
ipon all the exercises of the school. And if we say 
# the first suggestion that it is essential to the highest 
., 'plevation and greatest success of our schools, we 
,- Amay say of the second that it is even like unto the 
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pupils, that so he may breathe into them something 
of his own zeal and interest, to the mere operative 
employed in conducting and superintending the ma- 
chinery which has been contrived by other minds. — 
Nor will I dwell upon the obvious fact, that every 
teacher worthy of so honorable a name and place, 
must, from his kuowledge of the peculiar intellect- 
ual capacities and development, and of the peculiar 
disposition of each 
pupil, gained by daily free and intimate intercourse 


e ‘First. 
4 1] 


re estions are properly heeded, 1t would be all that 


y- jpecessary to be done on the part of parents, in pre- 
js paring their children for school. But a moments re- 
[o* Pection will convince us that there is another item, 
d, hich demands particular attention. It relates to the 
ite |aportance of cultivating, in the hearts of children, 


m, pelings of affectionate respect for their teacher. 


ris Pay be that children shall be trained to habits of 
ost Pedience to all parental commands, and shall be 
to pent regularly and punctually to school. while vet they 
ere Ping with them those teelings of disrespect for the 
eg- facher which will make them most uncomfortable 
But fepils, and will greatly retard their progress in the ' 
ed, fudies of the school. If the parent speak before his | prescribed ! 
stra. Pld in terms of disrespect or contempt of the teacher, 


oy's 4 effect of his words will be felt by the teacher i 














: 
pee ker is, in law, and should be, in the feelings and 
t is ections of the pupil, for the time, te loco purentis. 
‘the Jing the hours ef school, and in regard to all the 
st in Feral arrangements of the -scheol, the teacher 
e to pould occupy, in.the mind of the pupil, the same 
and @sition of responstbility, authority, influence an 
Ir fectionate regard, which, at other times, in o.her 
e are Pces, and in regard to other subjects, is ere 
ence | the parents themselves. At these times, an 
must #2rd to those matters, no man, even though he be 
nevi- § parent, no bedy of men, even though they b 


chool, @ legally appointed inspecters of the school, should 
cation Fd bet'veen the teacher and the pupil. If they do, 
st but 8 impossible that the teacher should enjoy, in the 
ce at fhest degree, the affectionate respect of the pupil. 
which fs Not indeed to be supposed that intelligent aud re- | should be left to the teacher. 
he in- F2Ng parents will pursue a course se destructive of 
cease § Lest interests of the school, as to speak beiore 
-e fol-§'t children in terms of disrespect of the teacher. 
sts for. there is danger, and danger too arising from a 
racter,@°¢Worthy anxiety to promote the best interests of 





sway school, that parents, either directly, or by thei 


nool sof's of superintendence, may so interfere ta the | t 
; theregal arrangements of the school as to show the | and official sanction. 
- which ils that they have no cenfidence in the teacher~~ | 
e saidf¥ lo not intend to express by their interference 


It may seem, at first view, that if these two sug- 


e impreper conduct of the child at school. The | ject carefully and on all sides. 


with them, be a far better judge, than any other per- 
son can be, in regard to the most appropriate and ef- 
fective arrangements of the school. { will not dwell! 
is|upon these points, although they would admit of 
a strong representation and a vivid coloring in perfect 
consistency with treth. But { will simply ask what 
must be the etiect of such a course upon the pupils? 
Will it not, in their minds, place the rules and regu- 
lations of the school above the teacher? And _ in- 
It} stead of filling them with affectionate respect for the 

teacher, and opening their minds and hearts to his 
best and holiest influences, will it not generate a 
want of confidence, and awaken thei to a suspicious 
watchfulness over him to whom they should ever 
look with respect, to see if he is exact in his compli- 
ance with the rules and regulations which have been 
I have been a teacher. | have heen 
and am now. a member ef a School Committee. | 
n|am also a parent. I have seught to look at the aub- 
The result of much 
reflection upen the reciprocal relations existing be- 
tween parents, teachers and school committees, is, 
that these several parties should regard themselves 
as all at heart interested in, and alike desirous of 
promoting the same great cause, and should seek 
djever to go hand in hand, as associates and allies — 
They should never, if it can possibly be avoided, as- 
d| sume towards each other the attitude of antagonism. 


in | They should ever consult together in a spirit of harmo- 


ny and of mutual respect. But the final result should 
e | go forth to the pupilsin the name of the teacher, 
seconded and sanctioned by the influence of the pa- 
rents and the official ambhority of the Committee.— 
The intemal arrangements of the school, and the 
regulation of the daily routine ot school exercises 
Each, in these things, 
will have a wvay peculiar to himself. No two teach- 
ers, perhaps, would in these matters pursue precisely 
the same course. Ard yet the course pursued by 
each would be, for him, the best course. Let these 
then be left to the teachér, and let the course pursued 
rj by each. if uot absolutely aud highly objectionable. 

be sustained by the combined influence of parental 
Indeed were | as a member 
of a schoot committee, to discover that, in the in- 
ternal arrangements of a school, which 4 mieht deem 


needs Want of confidence, but such is, and must be its | somewhat objectionable, E. should: very much doubt 
y aah ance in the eyes of the pupils, and consequent- | the propriety of making the desired alteration on 


m, and tends naturally, if not necessarily, to destroy, ee 
ares offeir minds, that respect for the teacher, which | teacher to comply : [I shoul’ fear’ that such a cours: 
e cases Should ever entertain. Indeed, one of the most 


the authority of the Cemmittee and requiring the 


would, at least, very much weaken the. respect oi 


t makef'val means of destroying this respect, and event- {the pupils to the teacher to whose charge they are 


e value degrading the teacher: in the estimation of the | committed 
gchool fol, is for-.parents or school ‘committees to take 
attendt: themselves. the regulation of the internal ar- 
ar andyements ofthe school. I will not here dwell 
se at the effect of such a course upon the teacher. in 

Jeav@g@ning his interest in his work, in weakening his 


I should prefer to converse kindly and 
affectionately.with the tereler, aud induce him ta 
make the desired alteration as his own. In this way 
by the manifestation of respect for the teacher on the 
part of parents and committees of supervision, some. 
thing may be done to deepen and strengthen the ai 


educags Of responsibility or. in changing its direction, | fectionate’ respeet:tor:him ii the hearts of pupils. 

‘theig’® degrading him fromthe lofty position of.a which will lead.them to:regard jin ever as their 
y friend, and cause them to manifest an affectionate 
compliance with all his sugzestions. And let ine as- 
sure you, as the result of many years experience. of 


of evel SPirttyinstinet-with veal:and ‘interest ‘upon the 


rded agct of education, seeking close contact and free. 
tackled communion with the living spirits of his 
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much and varied observation, that much of the hap- 
miness and of the success of the schoo] will depend 
on the cultivation, on the part of parents, of senti 
ments of affectionate respecs.tor the teacher. in the 
minds of their children. [t serves to place the teach- 
er in the proper attitude before his pupils, as one 
worthy of their love and their confidence, it opens to 
hgm their hearts. and gives to his suggestions their 
due weight and their legitimate influence 

Various other topics have fallen within the range 
ot my vision, as I have looked at this subject. anil 
have seemed to be more or less intimately connecied 
with it. But the length, to which my lecture has al- 
ready extended, admonishes me to draw to a close. 
In closing, | would say, that the more [ have thought 
upon this subject of ‘* Home Preparation for School,” 
the more deeply have I telt its importance. I: has 
seemed to me to touch upon one of the greatest wants 
ot the times, in regard to the full education of the 
rising generation. Much has already been done for 
the elevation and improvement of our schools. The 
Board of Education, in its various influences—the 
able and devoted Secretary of that Board, by collecting 
and diffusing information, by giving hints, offering 
suggestions, and forming plans—Normal Schools, by 
training our teachers to a more thorough preparation 
tor their work—Teacher’s Institutes and Associations. 
by bringing those together who are eugaged in this 
important work—these all have done, and are doing 
much tor the perfection of our common school sys- 
tem. But that all these instrumentalities may ac- 
complish their whole work, there should be added 
to them the powerful intluence of appropriate and 
thorough home preparation for school. Until this is 
added, our schools will not become what. in their 
highest elevation, they might be —what they ought to 
be. Individual teachers may, it is true, by their pe- 
culiar faculty of interesting the young, counteract the 
injurious intluences of parental neglect. But if we 
take an enlarged view of the general condition of our 
schools, we shall perceive, at once, that they must 
be essentially aflected either for good or for evil as 
parents attend to or neglect proper home preparation. 

But, says some parent, you seem disposed to throw 
a heavy burden upon us, as though we could easily 
and without difficulty accomplish all that in this re- 
spect might be desired. I answer, that I have 
thrown no burden upon gone I have simply en- 
deavored to point out the duties. which, in the re 
sponsible relation they sus ain, naturally devolve upon 
them. IL was for years a teacher, and knew by try- 
ing experience the vexations and hindrances in 
school, arising trom the want of proper home pre- 
paration, I ain now a parent, and have learned, by 
almost equally trying experience, the « itficulty of se- 
curing all that home preparation, which I had before 
thought necessary. And as | have compared former 
and later experiences, 1 have felt that parents and 
teachers are too much estranged from each other.— 
They look at opposite sides ot the picture. In seek- 
ing to carry out their respective views, they some- 
times, even with the best intentions, thwart each oth- 
er’s efforts. I have thought that parents are some- 
times disposed to put too much upon teachers. and 
that snacnse sometimes expect too much of parents. 
Could parents be awakened to a deep sense of their 
own solemn responsibilities, in regard te the right 
training of their children, and to a proper estimate of 
the value of a good education, then would they re- 
card the teacher as a friend and fellow-laborer in 
ie accom: lishment an important work. then 
would they do all ba thei power to reade: the labors 


of 


ot the teacher as pleasaat aad as etiicie rt as possible : 














| | 
ae F 
then would they frequently consult the teacher in re-|, | 
gard to the character and extent of their mutual ef. i 
torts for the good of their children. And could teach. | ¢ 
ers be aroused to the thought, that, for the time they § [. 
are in the place of t!e parent, with all the responsi-§ d 
bilities of the parent upon them, could they a as-B It 
sured that they enjoy the respect and confidence of} 1, 
the parents of their pupils, then would they wish toff «1 
take counsel with on, as to the most effectual!) de 


metho 's of accomplishing, by mutual co-operation|} fe 
the great work me both pasties should have af ar 
heart. In this way, there would be a mutual gootd ha 
understanding, and a harmonious concert of eftor} co 
between parents and teachers. Parents would makej m 
that home preparation, which is most important inf ga 
itself, and most desirable to teachers, best adapted tif Jec 
render their labors pleasant and successful, and teach# fro 
ers would carry ou the work commenced by paren wi 
to its more full accomplishment, and by the uniteffthe 
efforts of both, our pe, eh would be elevated anff for 
improved. Through the salutary influences of ex 
lightened homes, and the judicious instructions 
etlicent and advanced schools, the generations. 
they rise, would attain a high degree of social. in 
tellectual and moral development. — 













From the Moathly Religions Magazine. 
SMITHSONIAN INSPLPUTE. 

The first full report of the Smithsonian Institute w 
be published in a few days: and from that we shi 
find how much has been going on, in a quiet way, 
carry out its ample design. lta the meantime it m 
be interesting to give a general account of it—such 
IT have gathered from the partial reports already pu 
lished, and from conversation with the Secretary at 
other persons. 

The sum left in trust to the United States by } 
Smithson, to promote “the increase and diffusion 
knowledge among men,” amounted to a fraction oy 
five hundred thousand dollars :* lying unemployed 
upwards of eight years. the interest amounted to h 
as much more; so that on the passage of the Act 
August 10, 1846, seven hundred and_ tifty thousa 
dollars were at the disposal of the government. A 
now the question is, what has been done with it! 

Three different objects were advocated with eq 
zeal by the friends of each, all of tnem worthy of 
munificent foundation. First. a national Literary a, 
stitution, of the highest order, comprising a Libr see 
the best that could be collected, with every appar, mong 
to make accomplished scholars. Next, a great sc! 
of science and art, with scientific apparatus, a mi 
um of curiosities and specimens. ‘practical lect 
and a gallery of fine arts. And lastly, (what se 
thte simplest interpretation of Smithson’s words 
foundation on a munificent and generous scal 
stimulate research, reward discovery, to bring 0 
the form of memoirs or treatises the highest res 
of the scientific labors of our country, and _ trace 

rogress of knowledge ir every department, bri 
it in the best shape within reach of all who are d 
ousto know. This last is the plan urged with g 
enthusiasm and energy by Prof Henry, the Secre 

Combining the several objects proposed, Con 
requires that a building shall be furnished, to co 
accommodations for them all. For this, the ace 
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* It is often said that that sum was lost, by being inv 
in worthless stocks; but incorrectly, because, 1. 
loses its identity when deposited in the Treasury, bee 
part of the national credit, and perishing only with 
and 2. ‘Che United States will recover the whole or } 
the correspouding sim, Which was invested tn that st 
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| priated. It is now rapidly going upon the open space 
wes south of the markets; in an admirable situation for 
i re- | beauty of effect—not perhaps the most convenient for 
| ef.) practical purposes. ‘The design is the later Norman, 
ach-|) or, as it may with more strict propriety be called the 
they — Lombard style, as it prevailed in Germany, Norman- 
onsi-f dy, and in Southern’ Europe, in the twelfth century. 
e asf It comprises a centre building, with two wings, con- 
e of nected with the main buildings by low ranges and a 
sh tof cloister ‘The entire front is 421 feet, and the extreme 
ctua./) depth in the centre, including the carriage porch. 153 
tion|| feet. ‘The height of the principal tower is 145, teet, 
re at and that of the main building, to the summit of the 
gooly battlement. 58 feet. The design includes all the ac- 
efor} commodations demanded by the charter, to wit: a 
nakej museum, 200 fect by 50; a library, 90 feet by 50: a 
nt 9 gallery of art, in the form of a T, 120 feet long; two 
ed ty lecture rooms, one of which is capable of containing 
each# from 800 to 1000 persons, and the other is connected 
ren with the chemical laboratory ; a committee room for 










nitefithe Board of Regents: a Secretary’s room: a room 
1 an§jfor the effects of Mr. Smithson ; a painter’s room, &e. 


f enf Th: two wings, for the Library and Laboratory, will 


ns @be ready in a few months; the entire building, in 
1s. afabout four years. The style is studiously irregular, 
al. infbeing a mass or pile of connected structures, each 


fitted to its eae sages purpose, and having no 
symmetry to mar by additions that may be necessary 
hereafter The Library is calculated for 100,000 voi- 
umes, but can be indefinitely enlarged ; and se with 
the museum gallery. The sum seems a large one to 
“0 me in building, and so it is, considering the origi- 
nal donation. As a national affair, into which it is 
destined I trust to grow, with the Smithsonian for one 
department, it is just right, not. at all- lavish; costing 
one-fourth as much as the unfinished Treasury, one- 
tenth the Capitol, or about as much as tw lve hors’ 
war. 

The report of the building Commitice, (with a full 
account of the structure, and some cufious experi- 
‘Jments to test the quality of the material,) shows the 

extreme fidelity and labor with which every step has 
been taken. ‘The same Committee have in charge, 
also, the publication of the first elaborate work under 
the auspices of the Institution. It is a treatise enti- 
tled “ Hints on Public Architecture,” to contain views 
of the principal public buildings in the country, a se- 
lection of the plans proposed for the Institution, and a 
full description, with illustrative plates, of the one 
adopted; together with a great amount of interesting, 
practical information as to everything connected with 
pnaterial, finish, cost, style, &c., of public buildings. 
Asa sample of the style ot the work, the illustrations 
re estimated to cost two thousand dollars 

Next for the more quiet labors of the Secretary— 
ess conspicuous, but quite as important. After de- 
lucting $20,000 appropiéated for the beginning of the 
ibrary, $4,000 for scientific apparatus, and other sums 
or aici and the like,-he has for his main purp se 
he control of perhaps sfx or eight thousand pa a 
year, which, when the building is finished, will be 
nearly doubled At present he ‘vishes to publish 
1othing in the name of the Institution, but what has 
ubstantial value, as original investigation and disco- 
rery. Accordingly out of the multitude of memoirs 
oured upon his hands, on all variety of subjects, and 
f every degree of ability, he has at present adopted 
nly one. This is a work on the “Indian Mounds,” 
d other antiquities of the western valley, pronounc- 
1 by the New York Ethnological Society to be by far 
e most complete, elaborate, and able work, ever 
written on that subject. It will make a large volume, 






















— . . . . p ! 
lated interest, (or one-third the entire sum,) is appro- 





printed in the handsome quarto form of philosophica! 
transactions elsewhere, and illustrated with wood cuts 
most exquisitely designed and engraved. The illue- 
trations will be turnished, and one thousand copies 
printed at the expense of the Institution. A copy 
will be presented to every college and important se: 
eutific body in the country, aud to all similar institu- 
tions throughout tie world. with a request for simila: 
works in exchanse. The author will thei be remu- 
nerated. perhaps by a premium or donation, and by 
permission to piint an edition for his own beneti, 
using the types and engravings free of expense. Thic 
may serve as an example. Another is a treatise 0: 
memoir on the potato-rot, professing to be the fruit of 
original investigation, aud of much practical value. 
After being examined by Prof. Heury it will be put in 
the hands of some of the first chemists in the coun- 
try, and their scientific reputation must answer for its 
merit, before it will be accepted and printed. 

It ix a part of the Secretary’s design also, to prepare 
a series of treatises on the different branches of sei- 
ence, natural, moral, and wsthetica!, showing the ac- 
tual position and periodical advance of each depart- 
ment of knowledge. Lectures have been already de- 
livered here, under his direction, by Dr. Scoresby and 
Prof. Nichol. A part also of the scientific apparatus 
at his command will be employed in surveys and ex- 
plorations in various puts of the country, and memo- 
rials will be distributed to men of science aud practi- 
cal knowledge in various places, so as to gather, frorn 
their observations, the greatest possible available fund 
of information. A glance will show the immense 
unexplored fieid of research which this will lay open ; 
in) magnetic, astronomical and meteorological obser- 
vations, in aboriginal antiquities and civilization, laws 
ot climate and health, causes of local or reason dis- 
eases, &e. 

I have just alluded to the grand ideal American In- 
stitute, (not that which a few years ago assumed the 
name,) of which the Smithsonian Institution is at pre- 
sent both the visible beginning and the comprehen- 
sive germ It would be interesting to sec how mueli 
is done already towards it in the national structures 
and establishments already existing here, and what 
new features must be developed hereafter, as this be- 
ginning creates wauts by degrees, which it is incom- 
petent to supply. 


From the Journal of Education cf Upper Canada. 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION—THEIR ORIGIN, CON- 
STITUTION, AND OBJECTS. 


As imperfect and erroneous notions appear to exist 
relative to the appropriate functions of Boards of Educa- 
tion, it will be useful, and we trust acceptable, to give 
some acc ount of their origin, constitution and objects 
in connexion with a system of public elementary in- 
struction. In this connexion they are of American ori- 
gin ; and from the United States have been incorporated 
into the Common School system of Upper Canada.— 
We refer not here to such a body as the University oj 
Franee—which stands at the head of the entire system 
of University, Collegiate and Primary instruction— 

resided over by a {ouncil of six, each Councillor 
Saale charge of one or more divisions of public in- 
struction, and over which Council presides a Grand 
Master, or Minister of Public Instruct’on; or as the 
Ministry of Public Instructi.n in Prussia, which has 
been separated from that of the State since 1817, and 
which is divided into several sections, having the 
oversight and the direction of the whole system ot 
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Education in the kingdom, from the primary Schools 
up to the Universit es. In both these countries, each sec- 
tion or division of public instruction has a head, and 
the whole system is administered by in ividual heads 
of departments. Nor do we refer to such a Board as 
the Commissioners of National Education for Ireland. 
For though their functions are limited to primary in- 
struction, they alone constit: te the machinery of ele- 
mentary instruction in that country. In both Prussia 
and France, the provinces, regencies and parishes, 
the departments, arrondissements and communes, 
co-operate in the elementary School system as do our 
District Councils and School Sections; but in Ireland 
the local Municipal bodies have nothing to do with 
the School system; the social state of the country 
unfits it for such Municipal co-operation; and the 
Board alone educates, determines the rank and scale 
of salaries to teachers, appoints the School Inspectors, 
sada the School books, and controls all the School 
iouses aided by the Parliamentary grants. The sys- 
tem is simple, central, magnificent, powerful ; its 
School publications are unrivalled. as its principles 
are Christian and catholic ; but it is necesarily ex- 
pensive—the current expenses of Officers, saleiiod 
Commissioner, Secretaries, Clerks, &c., being up- 
wards of £6000 sterling per annum, independent of: 
the expenses (£7000 sterling per annum) of the Nor- 
mal and Model S hools, and about £400) per aunum 
over and above the receipts, expended in the publi- 
cation of books; and its mode of administration is 
foreign to the local institutions, circumstances and 


_ habits of the people of this country. The Board wes 


uot created to execute a law, but to be alaw: it was 
established and existed tifteen years under the autho- 
rity of the ‘royal despatch, not to administer a_pre- 
scribed system defined by law, but to create a sys- 
tem: wad it is the sole, absolute moving power of 
that system. The powers exercised by local patrons 
are given, not by statute, but by the Board itself. and 
can be modified at its pleasure. The Board expends 
the Parliamentary grants upon terms of its own pre- 
scribing ; nor is a sixpence given to a Teacher not on 
its own list. nor an Inspector of Schools employed 
except by its own appointment, nor is there any local 
School authority except by its own creation. It can 
hardly be expected thet the local Councils in Upper 
Canada would be willing to relinquish the powers 
which they possess in our School system to a central 
Board appointed by the Crown—like that in Dublin, 
ae Goreee for a state of society like that of Ire- 
and. 

The Boards of Education of which we propose to 
speak are those which have become a part of the 

ommon School system from which we have chiefly 
borrowed, and which have not as yet deducted a 
farthing from the School Fund of any country. The 
first of these Boards was created in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1837—an example which has been fol- 
lowed by the State of Maine, while the States of 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Vermont, have 
followed the New-York State model in having a 
State Commissioner or Superintendent. 

The system of Common Schools in these States is 
peculiar. For more than a century each town or 
township of six miles square has been required by 
the law of the State to have a School or Schools of a 
certain rank so many months in the year, according 
to the population—and for the support of these 
Schools every inhabitant was made liable according 
to his property. In case of the requirements of the 
law teing neglected, the dissatisfied inhabitants de- 
siring education for their children could complain to 
the Grand Jury of their county, and the delinquents 
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would surely be indicted and fined The remedy |) 
was so Certain and effectual, and the desire for educa- 
tion so general, that in very few instances have the 
requirements of the law been disregarded ; in most 
instances they have been exceeded. But still, the! 
system was not a s/ale, or even cvunty, it was only a 
town system. The ordinary courts of law were the 
only School authorities beyond the town committees. | 
Each town had no higher standard for Schools thay | 
that furnished by itself. The Schools ha‘ therefore ' 
remained stationary for more than half a century, 
and were falling behind the wants of the age, when, | 
to supply some extent the desideratum of a central 
and general system by the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge, a Board of Education was established. ‘ 


THE FIGURE NINE. 
However many nines may be added together or by | 
whatever number or numbers it may be multiplied.|' 
the line of figures for the sum or product may be}, 
added together, and it will consist of one or more}) 
nines. For instance, twice 9 are 18; the 1 and & are} 
nine; 4 times 9 are 36; and 3 and Gare 9. Aleam- 
er finds some amusement in increasing the amount. 
as if he expected some variation might be found, but? 
when he gets to 11 times 9, he finds the product is) 
only 99,two nines. And at the next step higher, viz:} 
12 times 9, he obtains only 108, or ene 9. 

Then he may be shown the fact that nine digits, 1.) 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, amount to a large number ot!) 
nines, namely, 5 nines are 45; and he may be taught, 
that if, instead of adding a line up, he will multiply’ 
the middle figure by the last figure, namely, 5 times 
9, he will find the value of the whole most readily ; 
and this upon a principle of taking averages, which 
he will have occasion to resort to in higher depart-¢ 
ments of the science. 

He may then be directed to notice the effect of add-) 
ing together two lines formed of the nine digits, but} 
in reversed order. For instance :-— 

13456789 
987654321 





111111110 

There is something striking to the eye in sucha 
product, for the wonderful number recurs in nine 
ones; and it may serve to induce thinking. Or let 
the one line bé@ substracted from the other in this 
way: i 
987654321 

123456789 








864197582 
In this result the odd and even numbers becom 
curiously arranged ; the whole of the nine digits art 
there, us in the upper lines; there is no surplus of 
iepetition ; there is — one figure of a kind; o 
course they amount to five nines 4 
Would the pupil wish to see a sum in multiplica 
tion, the product of which shall contain severai 
figures alike? Tell him to: set’ down all the digits 
except 8, and if he would like the product-to be al 
ones, let the line be multiplied by one nine: 
12345679 
9 


11111111 
And here again is the faithful number, for the pre: 
duct present nine ones. . 
If the product of twos would please him, let him 
let him multiply the line with two nines or’ 18, and 





so on with 27, 36, &e., until by multiplying: by 9, o 
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81, he will have a preduct of all nines, and 9 of 














them: 
12345679 12345679 12347679 
18 45 81 
98765432 71728395 123 (5679 
12345679 49382716 987654::2 
222222222 555555555 999992999 


The oe try the intermediate numbers to 
produce threes, fours, sixes, sevens, and eights — 
There will be found nine of each, and the figures ef 
each product added together will be of equal value 
to each respective multiplier. 

If the ramber 9 be multiplied eight places in a 
line by two and the other digits, up to nine inclusive, 
the whole line of results will be ranged alike. from 
leit to right, and from right to left; that is from a to a, 
reading the figures in either direction : 

,? 8 3} 9 
23 4 5 


a18 27 36 45 54 63 72 81a 

And the first figure in each couple, for either end, 

j8 in simple rotation from one to eight.—-Ross’ Ment. Cal. 
PROFESSOR AGASSIZ. 

This distinguished naturalist arrived in town on the 
15th inst., with a geological class from Cambridge.— 
The party spent two days examining the formations 
in this vicinity, and of Goat Island particularly. As 
this is an excursion for practical instruction in Geolo- 
cy, the Professor. on the evening of the 17th, gave 
the class a short but very interesting lecture upon 
Niagara. Professor Agassiz is confident in the belief 
that Lake Ontario was once bounded by the Ridge 
Road, which was formed by the action of its waters, 
and thinks even, that its waters, at a remote period, 
washed the base of the Lewiston Ridge. He also 
confirms the epinion hitherto advanced by Geologists, 
that the Falls were once at Lewiston, and St Davids, 
and that they receded, “ notching the centuries in the 
eternal rocks,” until they reached their present posi- 
tion. The channel which made the Fall at St. Davids 
—four miles west of Queenston—left the main chan- 
nel at the Whirlpool, and had a much !ess depth of 
water than the latter channel. At the Whirlpool 
where the falling water met a stratum of the Medina 
Limestone, Professor Agassiz thinks the Fall was 
stationary for a longer period than at any other point 
between this and Lewiston. He is also of opinion 
for reasons which he very lucidly explained, that the 
Falls will never recede much above their present po- 
sition, and of course that all apprehension that Lake 
Erie will ever be drained is utterly groundless. On 
Monday morning the party went to the Whirlpool, 
and in the afternoon left for the North shore of Lake 
Superior. After an absense of about seven weeks 
they will return here to devote another week to this 
interesting locality. Professor Agassiz is enthasiastic 
in his admiration of the Great Cataract, and he seems 
to reg. rd Tris Island as a Geological Exporavo. 

And here we would take the liberty to express our 
unqualified commendation of this, and similar excur- 
sions. This party of young American students cast- 
ing behind them the allurements of vacation, with all 
the vigor, inquisitiveness and ambition of youth, un- 
der an able, accomplished and eloquent teacher, go 
forth to study the great Book of Nature. Leaving 





the confined atmosphere and the oft-thumbed text- 
books of the study, and the musty tomes of the libra- 
ry, discarding fora time, the ingenious theories, the 
bold speculations, the plausible and even accurate 
demonstrations of men, they seek the TRUTH as God 





has written it on the broad and attractive page of Na- 
ture. And the more thoroughly they become initiated 
into the great truths and mysteries of this page, the 
more effectually will they be armed against the shaits 
of infidelity aad the alluring sophistries of a too con- 
fident and werld-wise philosophy. The greater too. 
will be their admiration and the mote earnest their 
adoration of its Divine Author. Humitity the offspring 
of true wisdom, will elevate them by elevating and 
enlarging their conceptions ot the Deity. They are 
pursuing their enquiries in the true Grove of Acade- 
mus, and they cannot but return to their College wails 
with minds laden with rich stores of knowledge, and 
bodies invigorated by the physical exercise rendered 
necessary in its attainment. We honor these yonng 
men for their choice, and we lenor the Institation 
which is willing to afford them such advantages, and 
we bid them “God speed” in their onward course.~- 
Iris of Niagara Falls. 
Tue Morurr.—Searcely a day passes that we do 
not hear of the loveliness of women: the affection o! 
a sister, or the devotedness of a wife; and it is re- 
}membrance of such things that cheers and comforts 
| the dearest hour of life—yet a mother’s love tar ex- 
| ceeds them in strength, in disinteresteduess and pui- 
‘ty. The child of her bosom may have torsaken her 
|and left her--he may have disregarded all her in- 
| racine and warning,—he may have become an 
| outcast from society, and none inay care for or notice 
| him, yet his mother changes not, nor is her love 
weakened, and for him her prayers will ascend! 
| Sickness may weary other friends—misforiune drive 
-away familiar acquaintances, and poverty leave none 
, to lean upon; yet they affect not a mother’s love, bu: 
only call into exercise, in a still greater degree, he: 
|tenderness and affection. The mother has duties to 
| perform which are weighty and responsible—the lisp- 
| ing infant must be taught how to lve—the thought- 
|less child must be instructed in wisdom’s ways—the 
jtempted boy be advised and warned—the danger: 
and difficulties of life must be pointed out, and les- 
| sons of virtue must be impressed on the mind. Her 
words, acts, faults, frailties and temper are all noticed 
| by those that surround her, and impressions in the 
| nursery exert a more pawerful influence in forming 
| the character than do any other after instruction. |: 
| passions are unrestrained—-if truth is not adhered to— 
jaf consistency is not seen—if there be a want of at- , 
| fection or a murmuring at the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, the youthful mind will receive the impression , 
and subsequent life will develop it; but if all is 
purity, sincerity, truth, contentment and love, then 
| will the result be a blessing, and many will rejoice in 
| the example and influence of the pious mother. 











A Moran Wet Poixtep.—Sophronius, a wis’ 
teacher, would not sutler his grown up sons and 
daughters to associate with those whose conduct wa- 
not pure and upright 

‘Dear Father,” said the gentle Eulalia to him one — 
day. when he forbade her, in company with her 
brother. to visit the volatile Lucinda, ** you must think 
us very childish if you imagine that we would be ex- 
posed to danger by it ” 

The father took in silence a dead coal from tne 
hearth, and reached it to his daughter. “Jt will not 
burn you, my child—take it.” 

She did so, and behold her delica‘'e white hand was 
soiled and blacked. and as it chanced, her white 
dress too. 

** We cannot be tvo careful in handling coals—eve: 
if they do not burn, they blacken. So it is with the 





company of the vicious.” 
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PALMYRA UNION SCHOOL. 


The buildirg erected for ‘he purposes of this School, 
{represented by the above cut,) is 70 feet long by 60 
feet broad, fronting west on Canandaigua Street. It 
is three stories high, of 12 feet each in the clear, 
above a basement 8 feet in the clear There are 1i 
‘ooms in the building, besides those of the basement 

On the first floor, is the room devoted to public Ex- 
ercises and Lectures, 57) by 42 feet, capable of 
seating 5@0 persons—entered by 3 doors trom the 
‘ront. In the rear, or on the east side, are two rooms 
233 by 20 feet, divided by a hall and stairway lead- 
ang to an outside <dloor: one, connected with the As- 
sembly Room by folding doors, and used as a Recita- 
tion Room: the other occupied by the Juvenile 
department. The upper structures are supported by 
3 neatly fluted cast iron columns within the large 
tecture room first mentioned. 

The two front rooms on the 2d floor, 23 by 19 feet 
each, are occupied, one as a recitation room, and the 
other for the Library, apparatus, &c. The latter is 
also used by the Trustees as their place of meeting 
‘or the transaction ef business, and for the reception 
of visitors to the School. The rear two rooms on 
this fleor each 50 by 23 feet, are used for School 
rooms—each containg 52 desks, and each desk fitted to 
accommodate two scholars. Above these, on the 3d 
‘loor, are also two rooms of precisely the same 
dimensions. and fitted and occupied in the same man- 
ner. In front of these, on the same floor, and over 
the Library and Recitation Rooms previously describ- 
ed, are two rooms of the same size of those below— 
one used for a Recitation Room, the other occupied 
by the Teacher of Penmanship. 

The ascent from the first to the second floor, is by 
two flight of stairs, the one from the North and ‘he 
other from the South front door. There are halls on 
the 2d and 3d floors running through the whole length 
of the building, from west to east. These halls are 


10 feet wide and 12 feet high. The ascent from the 





The building stands upon an area of 2} acre, 
neatly graded and enclosed, and to be suitably filled 
with shade and ornamental trees and shrubbery as 
soon as the proper season for that purpose shall arrive. 
Within this area, is an excellent well of water, 
together with ample play-grounds, and all necessary 
out-buildings, lattices, &. In the cupola of the build- 
ing isa fine toned bell, which cost about $215, ob- 
tained through the praiseworty exertious of the ladies 
of the village from the avails of a “ Fair,” planned 
and conducted by them last winter. 

The house and lot, with apparatus, improvement of 
grounds, &e., cost the citizens of Palmyra between 
ten and eleven thousand dollars. The School com- 
menced its first term on the €th of May, and it now 
numbers 400 scholars, under the supervision and in- 
struction of J. W. French, A.M, as Principal, and 
seven male and female assistant Teachers. 

Thus far the School has exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of its friends, and has silenced by its 
success and popularity, every tongue which has here- 
tofore opposed its commencement and progress. 
This institution had its origin in a series of public 
meetings of citizens, held for the purpose of discus- 
sion and comparison of views upon the subject. The 
final decision in favor of consolidating the ‘three 
School districts of the village into one . district, de- 
nominated ** Union School District No. 1, of Palmyra,” 
was arrived at in the winter of 1816—the necessary 
tax was voted soon afterwards—and the building, 
which was commenced early in the following spring, 
was completed May 1. 1848. 

The public exercises of the School are weekly at- 
tended, on Satur'ays, by large numbers of the par- 
ents and guardians of the pupils, and by other ladies 
and gentlemen of the village and neighboring towns; 
and it is believed no one has gone away dissatisfied. 
The friends and enemies of Union Schools, and all 
who are interested in the cause of popular education, 
are invited to witness the operation of the system as 
itis here exhibited, and challenge, if they can, to 
propose a better one. : 





Tue Rvurinc Passion —We scarcely know of a 
more touching incident of ‘ the ruling passion strong 
in death,” than are the last words of a schoolmaster, 
who, for upwards of thirty years, had gone in and 
out before successive little tlocks in the same place, 
when the film of death was gathering over his eyes, 
which were soon to open in the presence of Him who 
took little children in his arms and blessed them, 
he said: “ It is getting dark—the boys may go out— 
school’s dismissed !” 


Gettinc Goop sy Doinc Goop.—Benevolence is a 
fundamental law of our moral being; and the man 
who labors for his fellow men secures thereby the 
gratification of his most commanding principles of 
action; but he who labors for himself alone, stirs 
against his own peace some of the most operative ele- 








2d to the 2d story is also by two flights of stairs, 


ments of his own nature. 
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LL a Sa 


i~ This number has been delayed a few days, in conse- 
quence of the editor having been sick. 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF MICHIGAN. 
} When we compare the present condition of our Public 
Schools in this State, with their condition thirty or forty 
years ago we can hardly think of the change as a reality.— 
We seem like one who has been dreaming. In most of our 
villages and populous districts, we meet with handsome, 
hell built, and well furnished edifices, fit for the use of a 
(bollege. and filled with “well ordered files” of from forty to 
four-hundred children, under the care of teachers, educated, 
or the most part, expressly for the work of training the 
ising generation to assume the intellectual and moral re- 
ponsibilities of citizenship. And we every where find the 
eople taking a lively interest in every thing which belongs 
o this great work, or promises to promote it. 

It has not always been so. We have a very distinct recol- 
Hection of a state of things under which the school and the 
rer house were a sort of Botany Bay, to which we 
wvere banished in order to be got rid of at home. and where 
‘ve sat six hours on a bench, and said A, B, C, once in each 
fhree hours. Those days of penance, when the mere change 
#f attitude was deemed a luxury, are undoubtedly fresh in 
he memory of thousands who now are engaged in adminis- 
ering our School System. 







The limited range of studies and 
neagre appliances for illustratign which were deemed ample 
n our school-boy days, will never be forgotten. 


But our pleasures come of contrast, and we appreciate 
he good by our knowledge of the evil. It is doubtful there- 
fore, whether some of our western neighbors are likely to 
know what good schools are, having had no experience of 
had ones. In the Peninsular State of Michigan, for ex- 
mple, which twenty years ago was the habitation of wolves, 

ndians, and a few Canadian French, their school system 
jas sprung into being. like Jupiter from the head of Minerva, 
a full strength and panoply. We have before us the Re- 
ports fur 1515,—6,—7, of the Superintendent of Public In- 
$truction of that State, and from these, as well as from other 
gources of information, we think that Michigan will come 
\behind no State in the Union, in providing for the thorough 
education of all her children. With a liberality and zeal, 
Which would do honor to older States, she has laid the toun- 
Bation of her school system broad and deep, With a wise 
resight, she has seized the morning of her opportunity, and 





l lanted her system amidst the prairies and oak openings, sothat 
yherever the immigrant settles he finds the school already 
¢stablished, or the means of establishing it ready to his 
hand. She has carried out the intent of the memorable 
rdinance of July I3th, 1757. In that Ordinance for the 
rovernment of the Territory of the United States. north- 
ows of the river Ohio, it was declared that * religion. mor- 
blitv, and knowledge, being necessary to good goverment 
bnd the happiness of mankind, scHOOLS, AND THE MEANS OF 
EDUCATION, SHALL FOREVER BE ENCOURAGED.” 

When the State constitution was adopted in 1835, and 
atified by Congress in 1836, the present school system went 
to operation, and an experience of twelve years has 
brought Michigan into enviable comparison wih the older 
Btates of New England. 
Michigan is divided into school districts, and a school 








must be maintained in each of them for at least three months 
in every year, in order to share in the avails of the school] 
fund. Of the extent of this fund, some judgment may be 
formed when it is known that, besides the dyterest of the 
primary school fund which amounts to thirty-fowr thousand 
dollars, the qualified voters of every township may raise by 
tax fifty cents for every child in the township between the 
ages of four and eighteen years. For*the same purpose 
also, the Supervisors are required to assess one mill on cash 
dollar of the valuation of the taxable property of their re- 
spective townships. The aggregate thus provided, amounts 
for the present year to $122,000. ‘ 

Now the number of school districts in Michigan is prob- 
ably not over 3000, while in the State of New-York it is 
about 11,000. The children of a suitable age in Michigan 
for the schools is nearly 110,000 ; while inthis State they are 
over 700,000. And yet, while New-York pays from her 
school fund less than 140,000 dollars, Michigan provides 
$122,000 ; which, in proportion to her population is sz times 
as much as New-York provides. So much has Michigan 
come nearer to the practical carrying out of the doctrine 
that the property of the State should educate the children of the 
State. 

The School System ot Michigan is to all intents and pur- 
poses a system of Free Schools, For although, the public 
moneys do not quite pay the whole expense of teachers’ 
wages, and a deficit remains to be made up by district rate 
bills, yet provision is made not only for the free tuition, but 
for the school books necessary fur the use of every child, 
whose parents are not able to provide them, and the expense 
is met by an assessment on the property of the district. 

The system of District School Libraries, which was adopt- 
ed at first, has been changed to a system of Township Li- 
braries. Some advantages doubtless re sult from this change. 
The new system is more simple and economical; but the 
The number ot 
volumes in these Libraries last year, was 414,000, whieh, for 
the population, was more than the 1,300,000 volumes in the 
District Libraries of this State. 

But the crowning glory of the School System of Michigan 
is its University. 


books of course, not quite so accessable. 


Its object is “to provide the inhabitants 
of the State with the means of acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of the various branches of literature, science and the 
arts.” It consists of three departments :—1. Of literature, 
It con- 


templates a principal College which is established at Ann 


science and the arts; 2. of law; 3. of medicine. 
Arbor, and branches to be established in other parts of the 
State as need shall require. The funds for its support are 
drawn from public lands which have been set apart ex- 
pressly for this object. Two college buildings have been 
already erected at Ann Arbor, capable of accommodating 
150 students; and houses are built tor four Professors.— 
There are, at present, four Professors and seventy students. 
The students pay zothing for tuition, if they are citizens of 
the State. The only charge is the trifling one of ten dollars 
per annum for contingent expenses. The University, which 
is yet in its infancy, is under the management of a Board of 
Regents, but it is rapidly rising in favor, in reputation, and 
in its means of usefulness. The location at Ann Arbor is 
oneof the most beautiful that can be imagined; and Michigan 
may well be proud of it for what it already is, and for what 
it is yet to be. 


BACK NUMBERS. 


We frequently receive orders for back numbers of the 
District School Journal from those who have neglected to 
preserve them according to law, or in consequence of nis- 
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carriage. ~ To such calls we have responded until the excess 
of several hundred has been entirely exhausted, and there- 
fore we are unable to supply any further demands of this 
character. 

We have taken special pains to have the Journal mailed 
correctly, but still find embarrassments growing out of the 
inaccuracy of the mail books. The request of the Depart- 
ment, found in anogher columa, for the post office address of 
each Town Superiutendeat whose term of office commences 
in November ncxt and the direction to be given to the Jour- 
nal far the several districts of his town will secure such cor- 
rections as may be necessary. It is to be sent gratuitously 
to each school district and Town Superinterdent in the State. 
and hence the importance of an early and full response to 
the request ofthe State Superintendent. Care should also 
be taken to give the joint districts correctly by the Superin- 
tendent in whose town the school house is located. 





SCHOOL TEACHING—PROFANITY. 

The Town Superintendent of Schools in Kingston, 
in this State, recently addressed to the State Super- 
intendent a letter as to the propriety of making ha- 
bitual profanity a disqualification for a public school 
teacher. To this the following very proper letter was 
returned :— 

Secretary or State's OFFIce, 
Aupany, July 21, 1848. 


Sirn,—You desire to know whether habitual pro- 
fanity should be regarded a disqualification in per- 
sons presenting themselves as candidates for school 
teachers. 

Among the qualifications required for a school 
teacher, a good moré] character is not the least impor- 
tant. He may be a proficient scholar, and may possess 
undoubted ability to impart instruction with success. 
but if his instruction is immoral in its tendency, it is 
worse than ignorance. 

Profanity is not less a violation of morality than 
falsehood, drunkenness, or theft. It begets a reck- 
lessness of thought and action— a moral vacuum 
where every vice may find a sure receptacle; and in 
tender youth-—a person entruste«! with their charac- 
ter, their prospects and their usefulness—it should 
not and cannot be allowed. 

Your refusal to grant certificates to teachers who 
are addicted to habitual profanity, is therefore, in strict 
accordance with the rules of this Department, and 
meets its approbation. Yours respectfully, 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Supt. Com. Scuoots. 


Mr. C. D. Keaton, Town Supt. 





Famity anp Soca, Reaprnc.--The benefits of so- 
cial reading are manifold. Pleasures shared with 
others are increased by the partnership. A book is 
tenfold a book when read in the company of beloved 
friends, by the ruddy fire, on the wintry evenings; 
and when our intellectual pleasures are bathed in do- 
mestic affection. An elegant writer, commending 
the practice of reading aloud, says: 

‘“‘ Among a thousand means of making home at- 
tractive—a 1nain point in ethics—this stands high — 
What is more pleasing? What more attractive -— 
What more rational? He would be a benefactor in- 
deed, who should devise a plan for redeeming our 
evenings, and rally the young men who scatter to 
clubs and taverns and brawling assemblies. Such a 


teformer and inventor would deserve a garland of 
heart’s ease, from the hands of slighted women.— 
Families, which are in a state of mutual repulsion 
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have no evening together over books or music. Th O 
master is at the frequented bar-room. The boys an} are. 
at some public room or place of amusement. Th atte 
girls are abroad in full dress. The mother sits a mos 
home in spectacles. And the several parties stragely the 
in, weary and sometimes surly, at such hours as sui} ogo, 
their whim, and then only as nature demands sleep} ie 
It is well even if this, at length, is not sought fro : 
home.” met 
= SS SS ee posi 
OFFICIAL. tile 
STATE OF NEW YORK. W 
Secretary's OFrice, tion 
Department of Com. Schools. whi 
AxBany, July 29, 1848. soci: 
The Town Superintendents elected to take theif ack 
offices on the first day of November, 1848, are re way 
quested to report to this Department immediately, st 34, 
ting their names, and their post office address, |. \.,, 
They are also requested to direct how the Distng - 
School ‘Journal for the district shall be directej ‘ 
whether to the Town Superintendent, or to the dig “"°' 
tricts ; and if to the districts, then to what post offices they 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, — 
Supt. Com. Scnoots. ie 
saril 
; Ft ere hard 
EDITOR'S TABLE, a 
“Variety is the spice of life,” says the proverb, and tif and 
table a very good place for it adds the epicure. Such be imp: 
ing the case with those who eat and drink at table, it ma ss 
not be improper to serve the guests at the Editor’s tabi port: 
much in the same manner. We do not, therefore, deem@ sent 
fair to spread it entirely with Book Reviews. They aj whic 
well enough, and quite important when properly made ; bi Soci: 
something else by way of condiment seems desirable. tain, 
We propose to be a little more social with our reader@ €Xer 
while “at table,’ than woulu be justifiable in the body @ amp 
our Journal. In these our “ friendly chats,” we shall aim 1@ Mter 
present such topics as may incidentally claim our atten@ atte 
tion, or may be current as news in educaticnal circles. |: 
accordance with these professions, we invite attention ! 
the following official notice of the — Al 
NEW-YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. | te « 
The third Annual Meeting of the Association will t@ ©™P 
opened at Auburn, on the first Wednesday of August ne tatin 
at 10 o'clock, A. M. ; *ppe 
Reports on the following subjects willbe presented: =| #0" 
Union Schools, N. Brittan, of Wayne. |) som 
Educating Teachers, Mr. Howe, of Ontario. | has 
Emulation, Mr. Kenyon, Allegany. ; 
Ventilation of school houses, Mr. Bulkley, Albany. | fenei 
Study of Mathematics, Mr. Coburn, Tioga. = 
Latin and Greek languages. Prof. Kendrick, Madison Unit tutio 
versity. Prin 
Elocution, Prof. Mandeville, Hamilto™ jy F 
College. Paik a 
Study of English Language, Mr. Smeaton. New York. Unde 
School Libraries, Mr. Bronx, Albany. of e 
System of Instruction. Mr. Wm. P. Lyon, Wes@ Flor 
chester. B tordi 
Incorporation of the Associa- Mr. Bulkley, Albany, and q | 
tion. Hazeltine, New-York. 9 °°" 
A lecture on College Educa- coun 
tion, its’adaption to the age Prof. J. Proudfit, Nev spec 
and the institutions of our Brunswick, N. J. opin 
country. the } 
Reports may also be expected from Mr. Cole, of Pratts Ty 
burg, Steuben Co., and from Prof. Low, of Geneva Gi ine 
lege. ; TI 
Other important subjects will be presented for discussioz con 
and action. 
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Th Our common interests, and the-great cause in which we 
YS amp are co-laborers, will it is confidently expected, secure a large. 
attendance of the Teachers of the State, An invitation is 
sits most cordially extended to Teachers in other States, and to 
ragg| the friends of education generally, to unite with us in our 
efforts to elevate the character of the profession, and extend 
Df the influence and blessings of education, by improving the 
® methods of instruction, and placing the employment in that 
' position of honor and dignity, to which its importance en- 
titles it 
S..B. Wootwortn, Pres. of the Association. 
We need hardly urge the Teachers and friends of educa- 
tion generally, to unite in promoting the great objects for 
which this Association was formed. The im portance of as- 
sociated effort is too well understood and too generally 
acknowledged to require any arguments from us. In no 
way can the interests of education be more rapidly ad- 
vanced than by improving the qualifications of Teachers, 
who are to be entrusted with the instruction and govern- 
ment of the rising generation. In addition to a thorough 
knowledge of the branches of study taught in our schools, 
they need the benefits of each other's experience, the esprit 
de corns created by such meetings, and the waking up of 
public attention to the subject of education that must neces- 
sarily be one of the consequences of associated effort. It is 
hardly supposable that so large a body of practical Teach- 
“ers, among whom may be found some of the ripest scholars 
and tif and best disciplined minds of the age, can meet without 
uch be imparting to each other much valuable information. 
it mag The subjects of discussion are all of great practical im- 
’s tab portance to Teachers and parents. They are to be pre- 
deem @ sented in the form of elaborated reports or essays, after 
‘hey 3 which they are to be discussed by the members of the As- 
ade ; big sociation for the purpose of eliciting the views they enter- 
tain. The topics embraced in the above programme of 
exercises, and the appointments for presenting them, are an 
ample guaranty that the approaching anniversary will be 
interesting and profitable, and we hope will secure a large 
attendance. 








UNITED STATES SCHOOL AGENCY, 

About one year ago, a School Agency was established in 
the city of New-York, with a-view to aid Teachers in finding 
employment, and to serve Institutions of Learning by facili- 
tating their efforts to procure suitable instructors, books, 
apparatus, &e. The following extract from a communica- 





ok: ‘tion from the Proprietor, will enable our readers to form 
4 \! some idea of the objects of the agency and the progress it 
0. | has made in. promoting them :— 

y: i) “© The register.exhibits the names of hundreds in the pro- 


| fession, who have high’ testimonials from respectable Insti- 





son Unig tutions, where they have officiated in. variqus, capacities as 
_ |f Principals, Professors, or Teachers, both in this country and 
Lamiltom jn Europe. Perhaps no undertaking was ever commenced 
vork. under more favorable auspices; and with better prospects 
of eminent usefulness. It is now known from Maine to 

|. Wes Florida, and has induced an extensive correspondence af- 
_" fording pleasing evidence that it is fast gaining the confi- 
York. | dence and patronage of the Literary Institutions of this 


: country. The satisfaction expressed by our numerous re- 
it, Nev™ spectable patrons, affords high encouragement, for in their 


J. opinions it must succeed and take an important place among 
the best enterprises of the age.” 
Prats : wie ; 
vat The Proprietor solicits catalogues and circulars of all 
> Get Literary Institutions for gratuitous distribution. 
Rae There can-be no doubt. of the public utility of such an 
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to promote the interests of employers and employed in an 
equitable manner. Institutions in want of an Instructor 
are placed on record, with a description of the services de- 
sired, for sums varying acccording to the responsibilities in- 
volved. The places are filled from such applicants as, 
judging from testimonals, are best qualified tor the situation. 
With a strict impartiality and fidelity to the trusts reposed 
in the agency, and with patronage enough to support it, the 
contemplated objects may be attained. The references 
and testimonials in favor of this establishment are highly 
creditable, and give promise of making it useful and perma- 
nent. Address E. H. Wilcox, (post paid,) No. 124 Nassau- 
street, New-York 





OHIO STATE NORMAL CLASS. 

The Ohio State Teachers Association have organized a 
State Normal Class, or a State Teachers Institute, which 
has been under a course of study accompanied with lee- 
tures for the last siz weeks at Norwalk. The Reflector in 
speaking of the Class, says :— 

“Tf itmay be viewed in the light of an experement, the 
fruits of the enterprise thus far, in the estimation of all who 
have observed them, establish firmly its success. Teachers 
and citizens who have shared in the course of instruction 
here, unite in attesting its excellence, and the benefits they 
have already derived from it.” 

The several branches of study are taught by some of the 
most distinguished Professors and Teachers of the age, 
among whom we recognized several from this State. 

The lectures are highly.spoken of by the press in the vi- 
cinity. The pupils have added to the interest of the exer- 
cises by their Disquisitions on School Government, and re- 
views of the various methods of teaching submitted for 
consideration. The Reflector closes an article in commen- 
dation of this expedient as follows :— 

“Our citizens have viewed with solicitude the vrogress 
of this class, and have witnessed its success with ardent 
gratification. The excellent deportment of the pupils, the 
talent and gentlemanly character of the instructors, and the 
admirable order of arrangements which has been pursued 
under the able supervision of Mr. Cowpery, have much en- 
hanced the estimation, cordial as it was, with which they 
regarded the commencement of this enterprise.” 

We hope this effort will lead to the establishmentof a 
Normal School, to be permanently and liberally endowed by 
the State. Such an Institution, together with the organiza- 
tion of Teachers’ Institutes, would give to Ohio the full 
realization of the hope inspired by this experiment. 





Tue JovknaL oF Epucation ror Upper Canana, 1u re- 
ply to our remarks upon the inhibitory provisions of the 
Provincial School Law, asks “ whether we, or this govern- 
ment, would encourage or allow, the use of Foreign bocks 
in the Common Schools of the State of New-Yoak, which 
reflected upon the Institutions and character of the Amer- 
ican people? Would they patronize school books which 
contained paragraphs, lessons, and orations, denouncing the 
government of the United States as a tyrany, its people as 
tyrants or slaves, its [nstitutions as incompatible with human 
freedom? We are sure they would not, We are satisfied 
that the most enlightened educationists in the United States 
will say, that their Institutions do not require the support of 
this peculiarity in their school books, and the removal of it 
will be honorable to themselves, and terminate the objection 
to the use of their books in the schools of other.countries.” 

We admit their is force in this objection to what is cer- 





agency, if establighed.on such principles as are calculated 





tainly an unnecessary feature in our text books. The 
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ormer relations of the two countries have given rise to 


sentiments and feelings, which succeeding generations, it is 
hoped, will never learn by experience. The school books 
partook of the spirit which existed at the time of separa- 
tion, and probably exerted no siall influence in securing 
attachment to our Institutions. 
laws of the mother country were but the natural language 


The reflections upon the 


of a child whose maturity was disputed and successfully de- 
manded. The parent and the child have since acquiesced | 
in the events of that period, and there is now no necessity | 
for fostering a spirit so naturally engendered by the separa- 
tion, yet so repugnant to a generous and honorable amity. 

In this respect the character of our school books is 
rapidly. Every 
liberal spirit, and will soon relieve our neighbors from these 


changing new accession brings a more 


embarrassments. 


We are pleased to learn that their is a prospect of en- 


gratting District School Libraries upon the school system 
of Upper Canada, and that no objections will be urged 
against many ef the admirable works which constitute the 
common School Libraries of this State and Massachusetts. 

As to the employment of Teachers from the United- 
States, the Superintendent says in his report, “that less 
evil arises from the employment of American Teachers 
than from the use of American school books.” We do not 
see how a reciprocity of feeling and effort can exist until 
this inhibition is removed. We hope our respected cotem- 
porary has been misinformed of “ Canadian applicants hav- 
ing been rejected upon the ground of their being British 
subjects.” We are confident this is not a general rule in 
New-York. where the highest aim of school officers, it is 
hoped, is to secure the Jest Teachers. The fact is, the prox. 
imity of this State to the Canadian Provinces should pre- 
vent all national jealousy, and encourage a generous emu- 
Jation for improvement; and it affords us pleasure to ob- 
serve that the good spirit of the Journal of Education, and 
the enlightened devotion of the Chiet Superintendent of 
Common Schools to the interests of Education, evince no 
lack of determination to cultivate the most friendly inter- 
‘ course with the Teachers of this State, by whom their 
courtesies will be cordially reciprocated. 








The annual examination at the close of the summer 
term of the Troy Female Seminary has just been made by 
the undersigned, a committee appointed for that duty, and 
they have the honor to submit the following 

REPORT. 

The Committee were aware, before entering on their du- 
ties, that the Troy Female Seminary was founded by one of 
the most distinguished educators of our country. and that 
the system so wisely adopted by its founder, had been im- 
proved and perfected by its present distinguished Principal. 

The Committee were therefore prepared to find good 
methods of teaching, well established in an Institution which 
has enjoyed the highest reputation for a quarter of a centu 
ry, and after a full and very thorough examination of every 
department. they are unanimous in the opinion that the 
highest grade of excellence has been attained. The method 
of teaching is the same, in its general features, 
Its chief characteristic is thoroughness. 


in all tae 
branches. The 
pupil is required to understand fully,—to remember accu- 
rately and to explain with clearness and precision, whatev- 
er is taught in the whole range of studies. 

In the Mathematics, for example, the definitions and ax. 
ioms are taught so carefully at first that they become, as it 


i 


reasonings which are built upon them are ee new ¢ aii 
tions of known and familiar things. 
That system of instruction which fixes permanently in 


the mind distinct ideas, and explains the laws by which 
they may be combined to form new trains of thought, can. 





| not fail to make accurate and thorough scholars. The rich j 
pa of this system were found in all the departments ot 
;jnstruction. The pupils were able to sustain an examina. | 
tion equally, whether questioned by the Teacher or by the 
| | Committee. There was a general intelligence—a self pos 
)Session—a free and easy working of the mind—in all the | 


classes, Which can only come from good instruction and | 
labor combined. 

The Committee performed their full share of the labors 
of the Whole classes were examined by 
them, on entire subjects, without the slightest knowledge ot 


the attainments of particular pupils, or without any use ot 


examination. 


the text book which had been used—and even that—the 
severest test of an examination only proved how thorough- 
ly and fully the system had been carried out, and how much 
may be accomplished by judicious and thorough training. 
The committee have noticed with great satisfaction the 
judicious division of the school into classes, and the assign- 
ment to each class of subjects, 
capacity. This is one ofthe features which contributes 
largely to the general success. 


with reference to age and 


Minds of nearly equal pow- 
and all the 
advantages of honorable competition are gained without pro- | 


ers and similar tastes are thus brought together, 


ducing discouragement or a sense of inferiority. A general 
system of instruction and government exerted over so large 
a school, which is felt by all, and imparts to all its benificent 
influences, and yet reaches the wants and meets the demands 
of each particular case, is like the general law of gravitation 
whose unseen but ever active power governs the motion ot |’ 
the minutest particle of matter and causes the stability and 
harmony ofthe spheres. 

The Committee did not limit the examination to the sim- 
ple duty of ascertaining how many facts had been learned by 
the pupils—how many propositions they could demonstrate | 
in the exact sciences, or how many evidences they could 
present of cultivated taste. These, it 1s true, were the ele- 
ments of the problem, which the Committee were to solve ; 
but they were not the problem itself. 

The view presented to the Committee had a wider range. 
They felt at liberty to look at the Institution as a whole—to 
see if the parts were well adjusted to each other—if the ex: | 
act and mixed sciencés—the subjects of history and geogra 
phy as well as those which are especially calculated to cul- 
tivate taste and refinement had each its appropriate since 
and proper importance. They feel great confidence in ex- 
pressing the opinion that a beautiful symmetry prevades the 
entire system, which is so modified and administered that 
the highest cé apacity and the most discriminating taste may 
tind full scope for exercise and development, while the de- 
sire of knowledge may at the same time be fully gratified 
though not accompanied by the highest powers of imind 
without any feelings of discouragement or loss of selfrespect || 

The results of a system so admirable in itself and so welll 
administered are visible in all the departments of instruction 
They are seen in the orderly and graceful demeanor of the 
pupils—in their simple and quiet manners—in their easy and 
proper positions in the examination hall—in their manner o! 
demonstration at the black-board ayd in the significant em: 
phasis of their language—but above all in high mental devel: 
opment shaded and softened by the graces of cultivated taste 

That the pupils of the Institution, who improve the many 
advantages which are here presented, will grow in all excel: | 
lence and take their places among the useful and honored 
members of society is the firm belief. and ardent prayer o! 
the Committee. CHARLES DAVIES, 

EBENEZER HALLEY, 
EDWARD COOPER. 





JOHN B. GALE, 
J. C. BURROUGHS. 





were, a part of the very feature of the mind, so that the 


D. G. EATON, ; 


HARRIET B. PAIGE. 
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Tue AMERICAN QUARTERLY BY REGISTER AND MaGazine,“Caus- 
as rerum videt.earumque progressus’—Cicero. Conducted 
by JAMES STRYKER. May 1848. Vol. 1 No.1. Phil- 
adelphia: E. C. Biddle, No. 6 South Fifth street. 

Nearly all the periodical literature of this country is furn- 
ished as a {uxury to be enjoyed immediately, and like many 
of the epicure’s choicest dishes must be served while hot 
The bright and sparkling 
ornament may remain, but will not satisfy the appetite any 
better than the rich condiment of viands that have lost their 
ieticiousness by having been kept beyond the proper period 


or its excellence will evaporate. 


tor use. 

This Quarterly, the first number of which is before us, is 
intended to supply a well digested summary of all the 
events that belong to the history of the times, with the doc- 
numentary proof. Its department of statistics embraces 
many valuable statements, and such facts as make up the 
sum of practical knowledge | Among the articles are inter- 
esting biographical sketches, and a fine variety of scientitic 
and miscellaneous papers. The first is entitled “ Historical 
Review and Register for 1816 and 1847.” It occupies 
about 30 pages, and exhibits an amount of research in col- 
lecting facts which promises the highest character for ac- 
curacy in this department of the work. Those who read 
this introductory article, will see the importance of this 
quarterly record of events, enabling the reader to become 
acquainted with those facts of the present which will form 
the basis of the future history of nations. 


We are pleased to learn that the School Department con- 
sider the work of sufficient merit to recommend its intro- 
duction into the school libraries of the State, as a reliable 
compend of important and useful knowledge. 

Each number will contain 300 pages, royal octavo, in pa- 
per covers, making an aggregate of more than 1200 pages 
at the low price of $5 00 per annum. Its cheapness, and 
the sound and reliable character of its articles, should secure 
tor this work a wide circulation. Jtisa rich library of itself, 
and fully meets the highest expectations of a magazine, 
combining interest and usefulness in such proportion as to 
make it the treasury of knowledge for the present and 
future, being alike valuable tothis and coming generations. 
Tue American Speaker: Being a collection of pieces in 

Prose, Dialogue and Poetry ; desizned for exercises in 

Declamation, or for oceasional reading in school. By 

Cuarves Norrueyp, Principal ot the Epes school, Salem. 

Syracuse: Hall & Dickson. New-York: A. 8S. Barnes 

& Co. Boston: W. J. Reynolds & Co.. 1518. 

This volume contains judicious selections from the best 
The author has excluded such 
pieces as are calculated to awaken a martial spirit, a merit 
that should obtain a wide circulation for the book. At no 
time could this feature in a school book be more opportune 


writers in our language. 


than the present. 

The variety of the pieces, and the moral sentiment which 
characterizes them, the appropriate length of the selections, 
and the admirable style in which the work 1s brought out, 
must commend it to public favor. 

The publishers in this city, will accept our thanks for a 


eapy. 





ArrirumericaL investigator, by John W. Bedford, is the 


STEREOTYPING, 


TINT TING 
PRINTING MATERIALS & BOOK PRINTING. 
BARNS, SMITH & COOPER, 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., 
Wee respectfully call the attention of Printers and Pub 

lishers to their Estabhshment, for STEREOTYPING 
PRINTING MATERIALS & BOOK PRINTING 
They have prepared themselves with all the necessary ma 
chinery and imaterial,—supp:ied themselves with large fonts of 
new and beautiful Type. expressly for the business,—and wil) 
execute orders of any -ize, for Stereotyping Books, Pampblets, 
Circulars, Cuts, &c., with accuracy and in a style equal to any 
establishment in the country. 
PRINTING MATERIALS. 
B.S. & C. have also, completed their arrangement to keep or 
hand, aconstant supply of Printing Materials of every description. 
embracing NEWS, BOOK and Plain and Fancy JOU (metal) TYVE. 
from Pearl to four line Pica; WOOD TYPE; BRASS RULES of 
all kinds; LEADS, COMPOSING STICKS, Furniture, Quoine. 
HOE’S [IMPROVED PRESSES ,—in short, every article necessary 
to a complete Printing Office—all of which they will furnish to 
Printers, or others, as low as can be bought in New York. The 
patronage of the craft is respectfully solicited. 
CARS, of every variety of quality, color and size, supplied a: 
the iowest New York wholesale prices. 
B. OK VRINTING, 

Executed in the neatest style, and at short notice, on Adam's 
superior Presses. 
Syracuse, April 1, 


1848. 





Agassiz’s New Work. 
PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY, 


f yreree the Structure, Development, Distribution, and Na 
tural Arrangement of the RACES OF ANIMALS, living and 
extinct; with numerous illustrations. For the use of Schools and 
Colleges. Part 1, Comparative PuysioLocy, By Louis Agassiz. 
and Agustus A. Gould. 

EXTRACT FROM TIE PREFACE. 
“The design of this work is to furnish an epitome of the lead 
ing principles of the science of Zoology, as deduced trom the pre 
sent state of knowledge, so illustrated asto be intelligible to the 
begining student Sosimilar treatise now eXists in this country. 
and indeed. some of the topics have not been touched upon in the 
language unless in u strictly technical form, and in scattered ar 
ticles.” 
* Being designed for American students, the iilustrations have 
been drawn, as far as possible, from American objects * * * * Pop 
ular names have been employed as far as possible, ond to the sci 
entific names an English termination has generally been given. ‘Th- 
first part is devoted to Comparative Physiology, as the basis o' 
Classification ; the second, to Systematic Zoology, in which the 
jrinciples Of Classification willbe applied, and the principal groups 
of Animals briefly characterized.” 
Just published by GOULD, KENDALL, &LINCOILN,BOSTON 
July. 3t. 





~ wast a eatin 
Book Binding. 
A. G. M7GLASHAN & Co., 
ESPECTFULLY announce to their fiiends patrons and the 
R public generally, that they .have removed their Book 
Bindery into the GRANGER Biock. They have greatly enlarged 


and improved their establishment, and are now prepared to exe 
cute Book BINDING IN ALL ITS VARIED BRANCHES, incluing 


Turkey Wlorocco, superior Gilt edge, 
Cloth Work, etc., etc. 

Also, constantly on hand at their rooms No. 19, 21 and 22. 
Granger Block, BLANKS, BOUKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Orders faithfuliy executed on short notice, and all work warranted 
to be durable. 

N.B. Particular attention paid to the re-binding of private and 
public Libraries. Music, &c., with neatnets and der patch. 

Syracuse, July 1, 1848. 





HALL & DICKSON 





title of a new work in pressatthis office. Wehave read the 
major portion of the manuscript, ard find it presents this 
science in an original, conscise and perspicuous manner. It 
will be pnblished in time for the winter schools, by Messrs 


Anneunce as in Press for the Fall Trade, 
NHE YC °° NG DECLAIMER, a Book of Prose and Dialogues 
for thay * e ef Schocls *y Cuartes NortReNnp, Principal o 
the Epes Grammar School, Sa. em, Wassachusetts. 
Tux Boox or Diatocurs, by Cuaries Nortuenp. 





Sropvarp & Bapcock of this city. 


O> Orders respretfully soliosted. 





DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL 


HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
| 216 PEARL STREE#T,' NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


TO which they very respectfully invite the attention of School 
@ommittees, Teachers and others interested in the cause of educa- 
tion. H.& 5. have form ny years been engaged in the publica- 
tion of Schoo! Books, and their endeavor has been to obtain ‘he 
BEST works—-those made with reference to practical and sound 
inethods of Teaching. ‘The very flattering reception their publi 
cations have met from the first terchers in the country, is to them 
the best evidence of having in some degree attained the object. To 
keep pace with all the late improvements in the science of teach- 
ing, their books have undergone thorough revision,and upon exain- 
ination will compa:e with the highest standard in each department. 

The Elementary Astronomy, accompanied by 16 
maps mounted 9n rollers, each map 3 by 34 feet—designed to illus- 
trate the mechanism of the heavens, and forthe use of public Lec 
turers, Academies and Schools, by H. Mattison. 


Maps per set, with cloth backs, $20.00 
do do on strong paper ‘without cloth backs, 15,00 
50 


Koc ks, (new edition revised ard enlarged) per copy, 

This work has been extensively introduced into the schools of 
the State of New York, and the publishers have received numerous 
testimonials of its excellence from teachersot the highest merit. It 
should forma part ofthe school apparatus of every District School 
in the State, for by its use a greater amount of astronomical infor- 
mation can be imparted in one month, than can in six months, by 
any other method. Teachers are earnestly desired to give it an 
examination. “ 

Burrit’s Geography of the Heavens, is too well 
known to require any commendation. ; 

The National Geography, illustrted by 200 engrav- 
ings and 60 Stylographic maps, by 8.G. Goodrich, | vol. quarto. 
This work has been entirely revised and with its new and elegant 
maps is the best work of its kindextant. Itis designed as a school 
book—as a book for teachers, and a thorough training inthe study 
of Geography is the object at which the authoraims. He desires 
that the pupil shall not only learn and recite, but that the lesson 
ghall be so learned and recited, that he shall. ever after. carry in his 
mind clear, distinet and available outlines of the subject. Geogra- 
phy is too often taught ina confused manner ; and often, while the 
usual ground is gone over, and a vast amount of questions answer- 
ed, clear views uf the whole tiel’ of study are actually never ac- 
quired, and consnquently the entire subject vanishes from the mind 
Bs soon as the lessons are closed. 

Peter Parley’s New Geography for Begin- 
Ners, notwithstanding the numerous imitations which have been 
from time to time urged upon the schools of aur country, still 
stands unsurpassed in pointefexceilence. ‘This work is now pub 
lished with colored maps. 

Mrs. Lincotn’s Botany—for clearness, simplicity a:d 
philosophic precision, there are few sclivol books which hold a 
mote pre-eminent rank than this. and few certainly hive a wider 
and more just'y deserved popularity. 

Kame’s Elements of Uriticism, the only complete 
edition new published. 

Phelps’ Chemistry; | vol, ! pi mo. 


Do. PHILOSOPHY, “ xy 

Do. BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. 
, Do. PHILOSOPHY, ae 
‘Do. CHEMISTRY, as 


The gleinentary works on Botany, Chemistry, and Philosophy 
which 4re here offered are peculiarly adapted f..r the use of scholars 
in our DistrictSchools. ‘I hey are clear and interesting exhibitions 
of entertaining science adapted to the comprehension of children 
for whom they are desigued, 

Webster's School Dictionary, equare 16 mo. 

, HIGH SCHOOL do. “12 mo. new edition, 
just published. Decidedly the most desirable School Hictionary in 
use. ‘The design of this volume is to furnish a vocabulary of the 
more Conimoh wor’s which constitute the body of our fanguage, 
with numerous technical terms in the arts and sciences any many 
wordsand plirases from other languages, which are often met with 
in English books. Subjoined are vocabularies of Latin, Greek and 
Seripture proper names, and a listof modern Geograbhicat names 
with their pronunciation as given by the latest authortties. ‘The 
Ortuocrapuy and Punctuation in this volume are made to cor- 
respond closely with the larger works of Dr. Webster, issued under 
the editorship of Prof. Goodrich of Yale College. ere 

Pinney’s Practical French ‘Teacher, which is, 
by its superiority of method, rapidly superseding all other systems 
now in use. The author, himself an American and 4@ Cetchur of 
eminence, has so adapted his me! 
difficulties in nequiring a correct knowledge of 
branch of a finished education. 
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KEY !O PINNEY'S PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER, 

H. & 3. willshortly issue anew Astrono:ny forSchoes!., 
by Prof.O. M, MITCHEL, of the Vincianhti Observatewy, vine 
reputation in this departtment of science is a sure Qarantee C24 
valuable work. 

H & 8. will be happy to farnis copies of any of the worke fo, 
examination, to ‘Teacher® or Coinmittees. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Adams's New Arithmetic, 


REVISED EDITION. 
NE PUBLISHERS give notice that this valuable School Book 
is now inthe market. ‘The work has undergonea thorough 
revision. It contains the charactetistics of the former edition in 
a greatly improved form with such corrections and additions as 
the wants of the times demand. 

Adamns's New Arithweti¢ is almost the oniy work on Arithmetic 
used in extensive sectionsof New England. It has been adapted 
to the currency of, and republished in Canada It has also been 
traslated and te published in Greece. It is used in every part of 
the United States; and in the State of New Yo.k, is the Text 
Book in ninety-three of the one hundred and fifty five Academies 
which reported to the Regentsof the University in 1847. Not- 
withstanding the multiplication of Arithmetics, made up, many 
of them, of the matertal of Ad-ms’ New Arithmetic, the work 
has steadily increased in the public favor and demand. 

Teachers, Superintendents and Committees ‘are respectfully 
inviled to eaamine the revised edition, every faci'ity for which wil 
Le furnished by the Publishers. 


Adams’s Series of School Books. 
The Publishers have in preparation, and will publish, early in 
the season, the following series of Arithmetical Works, viz: 


1—Primary Arithmetic, or Mental Operations in Numbers: 
giving .. sntroduction to Adamns’ New Arithmetic, revised edition. 

'—Adams's New Arithmetic, Revised Edition; being a 
revision of Adams's New Arithmetic, first published in 1827 

I1.—hkey to the Revised Enttion of Adums's New Arith 
metic. 

1V.—Mensuration, Mech ntel Powers, and Mo ehinery. 
The principles of mensuration analytically explained, and practi- 
cally applied tothe measurement of lines, superfices, and solids , 
also, a philosophical explanation of the simple mechanical powers; 
and their application to machinery. Designed to fultow Adams's 
New Arithmetic. 

V-—Book keeping. Vhis work containe a jen: exphnation 
of the science of accounts, a new concise and common sense 
method of Book KEEPING BY SINGLE Entry, and various forms. 
receipts. orders, notes, bonds, mortgages, and oyher instruments 
necessary for the transaction of business. Accomptnied with 
Ulank Books, for the use of Ivarners. 

COLLINS & BROTHER, New Yor. 

PHILLIPS & SAMPSON, Boston. 

J.W.PRENTISS & CO., Keene, No f. 
For Sate atso By HALL «© DICKSON, tymacese. 3m. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
HE following Books which are adapted for School Libraries, 
- can be obtained of Booksellers generally throughout the 
tate. 

Tue Trrory asp PRactice or Teacnixe by D. P. PAGE, late 
Principat of the New York State Normal Schoo) price One Dollar. 

FReMont’s History oF (ReGON. This is an-exceedingly inter. 
esting work, and is got up in neat att-active style, price One 
Dollar. 

Jutivs Mrtsovrn, containing sketchesof the Lives of John 
Quincy Adams, James Madison, John Randolph, and others. 
This Book contains a vast amount of useful information price 75c. 

HaMMonDs Pouiticat Histoxy or New Yorn, Third Volume 

This volume contains the Life of tne Hon. Silas Wright, and is 
embeHished with ‘h tie Steel Engravings of Governors Bouck, 
Wright and Young, price wo Dollars. 

Tue NorMAt tart or Ecementary Sovnps, bythe late D. P. 
PAGE 

This chart is a splendid ornament for the Echool Room, is about 
‘the size of Mitchells Map of the United States, and it is so useful 
that no good School should be without it. Price Two Dollars and 
Twenty-five cents. 


HALL & DICKSON, 
BOOKSELLERS, SYRACUSE _ 


HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED 


THE THEORY & PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 


BY DAVID P. PAGE, 




















of the New York State Normal Schoo) 
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certain principle more or less essential, but the ques- 
. tion of questions remains and will remain. At one 


ously op the fell apirit of War, the lust of Con- 
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THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE. 


We are on the eve of another Presidential Elec- 
tion. Let none fancy that, since it is ns rca 60 
calmly, it will be condunted sluggishly and terminated 
without excitement. Whoever cherishes such en il- 
lusion mistakes the character of the American Peo- 
ple and the impulses which sway them. ——. idle 
is the imagination that Party lines are to be etfaced 
and broken down in this contest—that the pa of 
some hervic achievement or the glitter of an epau- 
lette is to chase from the popular mind all memory of 
the radical differences of sentiment which have so 
often arrayed one-half our countrymen in tierce con- 
flict with the other. Idle chimeras these! offspring 
of an empty heart or asickly brain! With the pro- 
gress of events a particular measure may become 
more or lesa important, the emphatic assertion of a 


time, the establishment or maintenance of a Sound 
and Uniform Currency ; at another, the upbuilding 
and cherishing of new or teeble branches of Home Iu- 
dustry; at another, the proper dispusitiun of the Pro- 
ceeds of the Public Lands; at « fourth, Peace or 

ar, Spoliation or Justice; bat underneath all these, 


of Human Slevery over one foot of soil where it has 
not now a legal existence shal) be unsparing, nncom- 
promising, and subject to no consideration of Part 
advantage or Presidential triumph. Far sooner wi 
we sink witb our principles than succeed without 
them, however desirable success or however mortify- 
ing defeat. 

_ The Tribune is widely known as hoping and Inhor- 
ing for improvement in the Sucial Relations of Man- 
kind—for a gradual transformation which shall secure 
to every person born into the world a place to live, a 
thorough practical Education, O posmanity to Work, 
and a certainty of the fair and fu recompense of his 
Labor—and these not by purchase or an sufferance, 
but as the natural rights of humen beings in an en- 
lightened _and Christian community. 

—Tue Taisune wiil endeavor to commend itself to 
all classes of readere by the fullness of its intelligence 
as well as the fairness of ite discussions. With this 
intent one Assistant Editor will remain at Washing- 
ton during the Session of Congress, giving daily re- 
ports of sayings and dvings in the Houses and else- 
where; two European Correspondents wil) transmit 
us regular dispatches from the Old World; while no 


mightier than any, more enduring than all, lives eyer4 expense will be guiged in procuring the earliest and 


the elemental diflerence in which parties have their} 
origin—vn one side the idea that Government should 
be Creative, ConstRuciive, BENEFICENT; on the 
other, the negative, skeptical, do-nothing element, 
whose axioms are ‘The best (iovernment is that 
which governs least,’ ‘The t’eople are inclined to ex 
pect too much fiom Governu.eut,’ &c.—which sees in 
a Canal, a Kailroad, a Harbor, a Protective Duty, on- 
ly a means of enriching a few individuals at the ex- 
oa of the community, and which cannot conceive 
how any can be benefited by a public work without 
inflicting injury in at least equal meagure upon oth+ 
ers. The fundamental axioms of this negative phi- 
losophy are really hostile to Common Roeds and Com- 
mon Schools required and sustained by Law, as well 
as to those elements of National well-being against 
which it now directs the energies of a great party.— 
The antagonism of seutiment growing ont of these 
conflicting views of the nature and true ends of Gov- 
ernment cannot, in the nature of things, be lasting] 
compromised ; it cannot be terminated by the result 
of any one election. It must be potentially felt in 
the party contests and popular agitations of many 
years to come. - 

On this and all the great questions growing out of 
it, THe TriBuNne maintains eaphatic y the gactrnes | 
of the Whig Party. It advocates PROTECTION To 
Home inpustry, wherever sueh Protection may be 4 
eeeded, and-to the extent of the 1 ye a Na- 
TIONAL CURRENCY, sound and of uniform valde, com- 

osed of Coin and Paper in such proportions as pub- 

ic interest and general convenience shall dictate; 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT, by the General and State 
Governments, each in its own sphere, and by Assuci- 
ations, liberally incited thereto by such facilities as | 
Legislation may safely and justly afford; and such 
disposition of the Pusiic Lanbo Paoceens as shall se- 
cure the benefit thereof to the People of all the Statea 
throughout all future time. Above all, this paper will 
.‘ study the things that make for Peace,’ and strenu- 


quest and the passion fyr Military Glory, so mortally 
adverse to all ge ideas of Social and Political Econ- 





omy to which it ie devoted, as a nildew to. genuine 


Democracy, as utterly at variance with Christianity, | 


and as a scandal to the Nineteenth Century. These 


mest reliable information from all parts of the world. 
Reviews of New Books of decided interest and selec- 
tions from the Literature of America and 
Europe will be frequently given, with occasional re- © 
ports of Public Lectures of high eheracter; but it 
shall be our first object to present a fair and Fult pic- 
ture of the real world, ee! varied at intervals by ex- 
cursions into the realm of the ideal. > 
_ —THe New-York TRtBune is issued Daily (a Mbrn- 
ing and two Brewing Editions, in order to serve eaub 
subscriber with the latest news possible) on a fair im- 
-perial sheet at Five Dollars per annum, or half the 
price of the great Commercial journals, by which it 
aims to be sutpassed in nothing but Advertisementa. 
A Semi-WeekLy Enitton is issued on a similar t 
each Wednesday and Saturday, and affarded to shb-» 
ecribers at Three Dollars per annum or 85 for two” 
copies. THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE is printed on a sheet 
of nearly double the size of the Daily, and afforded at 
Two Dollars per annum, Six copies for $10, Ten gop- 
ies for 815, or Tweaity tor $241—payment being inve- 
riably required in advance. When the term paidfor 
expires, the paper is pormngymy stopped, so that no 
upan need hesitate to take it from an apprehension 
that be wa} be paregouted by duns or unable to get rid 
of the paper When tired of it. This rule given of- 
fence wa few pattons of the non-paying ordér, but the 
.majurity seem tb likeit better thau the vld fashion. 

_ 1b 1a net our Custom to.appoint Local Agents to so- 
licit shtstriptions, nor to place great reliance on 
“Agents at all.” BW any: person who is well enough 
known to:be treater ‘hia neighbors may aid us if “ 
will and help himseifiif he chooses, by taking this 
Prospectus and asking those.who like The Tribune to 
hand him the money for a year, which he can reinit 
at Clab price and thus obtain pay?for his time and 
troullé.’ -Subscriptions. accompanied . by payments 
are respectfully solicited hy 

GREELEY & McEDRATH, 
. 154 Nassau-st. New-\’ ork. 





te Noteso specie-paying Banke in the /‘nited 
States are taken for subscriptions to this paper at par 
Money inclosed’ in ‘letter to our address, and de- 

osited in any Post (Office in the United States, may - 

e considered at our risk; bot a description of the 


views will be faithfully and fearless!y commended to | bills Onght in all cases to be ‘left with the Pesmae 


public favor; while our opposition to the Extension 
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SCIENCE OF THR ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 
CLARK’S NEW GRAMMAR. 


A Practical Grammar, in which Worvs, Pruases anv SEn- 
TENCES are clissified according to their offices and their rela- 
tions to each other, illustrated by a complete system of Dia 
grams; by S. W. Clark, A. M. 

“ This is a new work wnich strikes us very favorably. Its 
deviations from older books of the kind are generally judicious 
and often important.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

“We are convinced it has points of very decided supen 
ority over any of the elementary works in common use.”—N_, 
Y. Courier and Enquirer. f 

“Mr. Clark’s Grammar is a work of merit and originality ” 
—Geneva Courier. 

“ Clark’s Grammar I have never seen equalled for practica- 
bility, which is of the utmost importance in all School Books.” 

S. B. CLARK, 

January, 1848. Principal Scarboro Academy, Me. 

“The brevity, perspicuity and comprehkensiveness of the 
work are certainly care merits and alone would commend it 
to the favorable corsideration of Teachers and Learners.”— 
Ontario Messenger 

“This Grammar is just such a Book as I wanted, and I 
shall make it text book ir my school.” 

WILLIAM BRICKLEY, 

Feh. 1848. Teacher, Canastota, N. Y. 

“| believe it only requires a careful examination by Teach 
ers, and those who have the supervision of our educational 
interest, to secure for this work a speedy introduction into 
all our schools.” N. BRITTAN, 

Feb. 1543. Principal of Lyons Union Schoos. 

“Ido not hesitate to pronounce it superior to any work 
with which [ am acquainted. I shall introduce it into the 
the Mount Morris Union School at the first opportunity.” 

4t2 H. G. WINSLOW, Principal. 


NORMAL CHART. 


OF THE 


Elementary Sounds of the English Language. 








This Chart was arranged and prepared by D. P. PAGE. Principa 
.fthe New York State Normal School, and has received the unqua- 
lified approbation of hundreds of Teachers, who have it in daily 
use in their schools. Mr. Page has been long known to the public 
as an experienced Educator, and it is believed that in no depart. 
‘nent have bis efforts been crowned with greater success than in 
that of Elocution: ‘The Chart embodies the results of many years’ 
experience and a'tention to the subject, and it is confidently expect- 
ed that it will soOn become to be regarded as the Standard, on the 
matters of which it teaches, in all ourschools. No work of sogreat 
importance, has probably ever been before the public, that has inso 
short a time been received with so many marked tokens of favor 
from Teachers of the highest distinction. ‘Though there are other 
Charts before the public, of merit, yetit is believed that the Normal 
Chart, by the pecullar excellence of its analysis, definitions, direc- 
tions, and general arrang t, will cc d itself to the atten- 
t on of all who have in view the best interests of their schools.— 
The Chart is got up in superior style, is 56 inches long and 45 wide, 
mounted on rollers, cloth backs, and portions of it are distinctly le- 
gible at the distance of fifty feet Price Two Dollars. 

‘The Chart can be obtained of A.S. Barnes & Co , and Hunting 
ton ¢- Savage, New-Yerk city; Wm. J. Reynolds, Boston; G.& C 
Merriam, Springfield, Mass.; E.H. Pease, Alt@ny ; Young & Hart 
Troy,; 8. Hamilton, Rochester; Oliver Steele, Buffalo; F. Hall 
Elnira ; D. D.Spencer & Co., Ithaca ; J.C. Derby & Co, Auburn 
Rennett, Backus & Hawley, and G. Tracy, Utica; S.C. Youglove 
Cleveland, Ohio ; J. J. Herrick, Detroit, Michigan; and of Booksel- 
lers generally. Agents who wish to purchase the Chart, supplied 
on liberal terms, by HALL & DICKSON, 

July, 1847. Publishers, Syracuse, N. Y. 





FROMS.S.RANDALL. 


SxcreTaRy’s OrFice, ; 
Department of Common Schools, 
Albany, Jan. 25, 1846. 

Mr. L. W. Hatt, Dear Sir:—I have examined the * Normal 
Chart of the Elementary Sounds of the English language, arranged 
and prepared by David P. Page, Principal of the State Normal 
School, and have no hesitation in cordial!y recommending its in- 
troduction into our District Schools. It may wherever deemed ad- 


visable be procured under the «authority conferred by the latter 
clause ofthe 16th section of the Act of 1843, as a portion of the 


Clerk 
er SKS 





“ Scientific Apparatus for the use of Schools,” under the condit 
specified in that section. Yours, respectfully, 

8.8. RANDALL, 

Deputy Superintendent of Common Schoo 











FROM J. A. ALLEN. 


Principal of the Syracuse Academy. 

Syracuse, March 4, 184 

Mr. Hatt—Dear Sir: I have examined with pleasure the No 

Chart, and am satisfied that it issuperjor to any thing of the 
with which I am acquainted. 

I have introduced it into my school, and shall recommend it to 








attention os Teachers everywhera. Vor, 
Yours &c., & 
JOSEPH A. ALLEN wax 
— THI) 
FROM Tf. W. FIELD. aT 
ubdtishes 
New-York, Aug. 19, 184¢ 
Messrs. Hatt & Dicksow: Sire—The Elementary Chart of } 
mar sounds, prepared by D. D. Page, Esq., Principal of the § "ERMS 
; > a t . eS “SERIES, 
Normat School, is in my opinion, calculated to supply a deficie @5 00 | 
that has long been felt inour schools. Students who are exe} latter: 
sed upon it, cannut fail to acquire habitsof distinct utterance @ shou'd | 
correct enunciation. The table of the Elementary sounds apy» 
to be arranged on philosophical and correct principles, and 
Chart taken as a whole is eminently deserving a place in al) 
schools. T W. FIELD, ™ 
Teacher Ward School No. 3, N. Y. Cit} =-—= 
THE We si 
MORATI PROBE. (“"' 
* }the b 
PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, AS HIS ONLY MEANS Mele on 
SUPPORT, AND OF PAYING HIS CREDITORS. this « 
HIS is one of the best books ever published, being wi, fo 
calculated to correct the evils of soeiety, and to prom oe = 
the best interests of the human family. ior for 
Purchasers will not only exercise their benevolence, fUally 
will find a rich remuneration in the acquisition of this valg@ve St: 
ble work, yrhich should be in the hands of every reader. ft }t his 
JOHN CHAMBERS. abet: 
Pastor of the Independent Church, Philadelphia, Paty cor 


It gives me pleasure to join with the Rev. Mr. Chambdihe st: 
in commending both Mr. Judson and his excellent work. |p afte 
‘ J.P. DURBIN. — fused] 

Pastor of the M. E. Trinity Church, Philade!phia, Pa. | book 
malty ; 
Extracts from Recommendations of The Moral Probe be. 
Aupany, May 15. 1s48.hich h 

I have examined a work entitled “Tue Mora. Prorgintry, 





by L. Carroll Judson, with great pleasure and profit. [Realy 
evinces a thoroughly discriminating mind, and a deep insighg, by 
into the principles and workings of human nature. It is { sen {i 


of moral and religious truth, brought out with great pers 
cuity, precision, and independence; and yet in a mannfe 





wholly unexceptionable and inofiensive. It is pervaded nts | 
great condensation of thought and transparency of style, aff@) 1 
is fitted to be an admirable auxiliary to parents and teachegat St 


in the responsible office of forming the youthful charaei@ng thi 
It would be good service done if it should be adopted as 
schoot book all over the country. 
W. B. SPRAGUE, D. D., 
Pastor ot: 2d Presbyterian Church 
Tue Morat Prose—Contains 102 essays on the Nature of M 
and lhings, by L.. ©. Judson, Esq. Various fashionable and bh 
oraple vices are probed to the quick in this work. We comine 
it as a useful, pointed. moral book. The author lost his all in 
great fire at Pittsburgh, and deserves patronage.—Baptist " <.-# l 
Philadelphia. ‘ 
Tue Nora PROBE contains 336 pages—102 original essay 
with an appendix, containing the Declaration of Independen 
Constitution of the United States, Washington's Farewe)l Addie 
ashort notice of the Life of Washington, the fifty-six signers a | 
the Life of Patrick Henry. 11 y 
The price in plain binding is $1,25, but when the teachet’s ‘ 
several districts in a town will join, and send fer five or more cop 
they will be put at $1 per copy. and sent at the risk of the authe 
Orders, postpaid, addressed to me New York city. will be pron 
ly attended to,—the money to be forwarded on the receipt cft 
books. L. C. JUDSON, 
Author and Publisher. 
New York, June 22nd, 1848 
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